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And the way to keep it safely is in a Hale Savings Bank. This bank 
is strong and durable—will receive any size coin from a copper to a 
“twenty.” And there’s not the temptation of opening it on all occa- 
sions—because 
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Bank Bank 
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We open the bank when you request. 
Do what you like with the money. 
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or 35c. 


Apply at 
C. 0. D. Desk 
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EIGHT-HOUR STRUGGLE IN THE NORTH. 

Mr. William Hannon, vice-president of the 
International Association of Machinists, with 
headquarters in Seattle, in a recent report of the 
strike which was sent to all the coast unions and 
central bodies, has the following to say in regard 
to the struggle of the machinists for the eight- 
hour day: 

“You will notice that the lodges in California, 
Oregon and Washington and a few other points, 
have contributed very heavily to this strike for 
the eight-hour day. For every man who is en- 
titled to Grand Lodge benefits, we have two who 
are not, and, as a consequence, it requires a large 
amount of money to meet the pay rolls each 
week. We are doing our best to keep the ex- 
penses down, and to conduct the strike on as 
cheap a basis as is possible to do. 

“Business in the shops this time of the year is 
very quiet, but there is not a shop in the north- 
west that is operating with non-union labor that 
is not losing money. We have twenty-eight 
shops in Seattle working the eight-hour day and 
paying from $3.60 to $4.50 per day. We have 
eight shops in Tacoma working eight hours per 
day, and seven on a strike, and all told through- 
out the district we have about fifty shops on an 
eight-hour basis, so you will note from that 
since the beginning of this strike we have made 
considerable progress. We realize that we are 
up against a tough proposition, as we are fight- 
ing without the assistance of the other metal 
trades crafts, and we expect the fight will con- 
tinue for some time to come, but with the con- 
tinued assistance of the lodges who are con- 
tributing generously to the fight for the eight- 
hour day, we believe that with the opening of 
business in the spring that we will be in a posi- 
tion to force other shops on the eight-hour day 
and eventually will succeed in establishing it per- 
manently throughout this jurisdiction. 

“The manufacturers are really defeated at this 
time, but are receiving strong financial support 
from the National Metal Trades Association. They 
are living in hopes that the solid front presented 
by the striking machinists will be broken in a 
short time through the lack of financial support. 
Through emissaries and spies, they have caused 
false rumors to be circulated regarding the con- 
dition of this strike and have already boasted that 
our financial support will be discontinued after 
February Ist, but we are holding our own nicely, 
and will certainly win if the machinists and or- 
ganized labor in general throughout the country 
will stand behind us and continue to give us the 
financial support that a struggle of this kind is 
certainly deserving of. 

“No person should imagine for one moment 
that this struggle is an easy one. Everything 
possible has been done by the employers in their 
efforts to discourage the strikers and to create 
discord and discontent in our ranks. Efforts have 
been made to pass anti-picketing ordinances, 
strikers have been arrested and thrown in jail 
without the slightest provocation, but the men 
are fighting on in just as determined fashion as 
ever. As evidence to you that this fight is an 
effective one, we call your attention to the fact 
that organized labor in each of the cities affected 
are doing their share by contributing to the 
support of the strikers.” 

It is unfortunate that all-the unions of the iron 
trades are not standing together. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


An “Open Letter” to the Dailies 


There was a feeling of general pleasure 
when the Senate committee last Monday re- 
ported out favorably the eight-hour law for 
women. It was believed that there would be 
amendments attached that would nullify the 
measure. 

One feature of the discussion on this sub- 
ject that is regretted is the attitude of the 
three morning papers of San Francisco—the 
“Examiner,” “Call” and “Chronicle.” 

The labor movement should be alert to 
concede to all that freedom of speech and 
press that it asks for itself. But the situation 
here is different. 

During all the weeks of the preliminary 
debate, and while the proposed legislation was 
before the Assembly, not one word, so far as 
we remember, appeared editorially in opposi- 
tion to the measure. At a critical period of 
the bill’s passage, and shortly after the repre- 
sentatives of San Francisco’s big department 
stores had opposed the general application of 
the eight-hour law to women, articles appeared 
in the three morning papers, all in the same 
strain, and two of them were printed on the 
same morning, February 24th. 

The time to consistently oppose the meas- 
ure would, to many, seem to have passed. A 
metropolitan newspaper should view the 
merits or demerits of such an important sub- 
ject in an impartial way, and at an opportune 
time. To permit several weeks to go by, and 
then show such unanimity at a late stage of 
the proceedings, leads the average citizen to 
ask whether the attitude assumed was not so- 
licited by the stores that advertise so extensive- 
ly. We hope that this is not the case. The ap- 
pearances are against the papers, however. 

Harris Weinstock, one of the State’s leading 
merchants, has publicly declared for the eight- 
hour day for women. 

Hale Bros. have long worked their em- 
ployees, in the San Francisco store, on the 
eight-hour system. 

The loss to business, admitting that such 
would take place, would be infinitesimal com- 
pared to the great good that would accrue to 
women by the restrictive legislation, and to 
the human family as a natural sequence. 

If the three papers from the outset had ad- 
vanced arguments, and had shown their de- 
sire to be recorded in the negative as a matter 
of principle, the labor movement could not 
object. But the lateness of the hour, the 
unanimity at the same time, and that time 
immediately following the position taken by 
the leading advertisers of these publications, 
very naturally open up the question whether 
business pressure was not responsible for 
the editorial views so recently expressed. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE MOVEMENT. 
By H. M. Burnet. 


Letter No. 6. 


In my previous letters I have confined my ob- 
servations to questions relating to the inside work 
of the unions. There is a very large field for 
work by union men that properly belongs outside 
of the regular routine or constitutional work. I 
allude to the political or economic side of the 
question. 

In order to place this fairly before the readers, 
it will be necessary to review a little past history 
that is not so ancient but that some of the pres- 
ent leaders will recognize the correctness of that 
which follows. 

In the year 1901, the International Association 
of Machinists gave notice to the employers of 
the United States that they would on May 20th of 
that year demand a nine-hour workday. Six 
months previous to May 20th, the machinists of 
San Francisco had been particularly active in or- 
ganizing, and on the date set, May 20th, were 
90 per cent organized and ready to put up a fight 
that would go down in history as a credit to old 
No. 68 of San Francisco. 

The promulgation had hardly been issued be- 
fore several other unions of this city got the 
fever, and undertook to get in the fight and reap 
the benefits that might accrue from the iron 
trades fight. 

The result was that unions which had no inten- 
tion of participating became involved, thus creat- 
ing one of the most bitterly contested fights be- 
tween labor and capital in the history of the coun- 
try up to that time. 

Had the other unions stayed out of the fight, 


, and have allowed the iron trades to carry out 


their program, as had been previously planned 
for two years, the trouble would never have lasted 
as long nor have been so bitter. But this bitter- 
ness (involving the iron trades, the water front 
unions, the teamsters, and the cooks and waiters) 
was what caused the Merchants’ Association to 
attempt to put the crusher on unionism in San 
Francisco. : 

The Mayor, Supervisors, and Police Commis- 
sion were on the side of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Labor was without a friend. The courts 
gave every possible assistance to the labor crush- 
ers. Men were clubbed, arrested and put in 
prison on trumped-up charges. 

The iron trades, teamsters and sailors were the 
ones to feel the brunt of this persecution. 

The machinists, having the largest number of 
men involved, and as much or more at stake, 
and practically fighting on empty stomachs, prob- 
ably were the authors, or inventors, of more 
schemes to break the Merchants’ Association than 
all the other unions eombined. 

It was a case of necessity with them, and they 
say necessity is the mother of invention. 

One of these inventions was the Union Labor 
Party. Up to the present time the real inventors 
have been but little known, and at that time were 
ridiculed, threaténed, and discouraged by practi- 
cally every leader in the labor movement. 

Later some of these same leaders have at- 
tempted to assume all the credit and distinction 
for the creation of the Union Labor Party. 

As the writer of these letters happened to be 
on the ground and took a somewhat prominent 
part in this affair, I propose to dig up facts in 
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order that the truth may be known, and the 


original objects and intentions of the party 
brought out. 

Unfortunately, the earthquake and fire de- 
stroyed most of the records relating to the events 
of 1901. Therefore, I shall depend upon memory 
to a certain extent for that which is to follow. 

About the latter part of July, 1901, John P. 
Lightbody, a member of the Machinists’ Union, 
introduced a resolution at one of the regular 
meetings, calling for a committee of twelve to 
be appointed for the! purpose of investigating the 
political field, and, if possible, to devise ways and 
means to enable union labor to control the city 
government to the extent, at least, that working- 
men could be assured the same protection and 
privileges of the law as was the protected class, 
composed of the merchants and manufacturers. 

This committee organized and made the writer 
chairman. It also decided to draft a prospectus 
and declaration of principles for the purpose of 
inaugurating a new political party, and delegated 
to the chairman the work of compiling these 
documents. 

While doing this work, the chairman learned 
that there were other unions contemplating sim- 
ilar action, and that they were meeting at the 
business agent’s headquarters of the Barbers’ 
Union. Upon verifying this by calling at the 
barbers’ headquarters, it was decided to consoli- 
date our forces and plans, and set a date for the 
next meeting, when further discussion would take 
place. 

In the meantime, the writer finished the task 
allotted to him, called his committee together, 
submitted the documents he had drawn up, which 
were approved without alteration and ordered 
printed. 

The proposition of consolidating with the other 
unions was approved, and Messrs. Lightbody and 
Burnet elected as representatives. 

The writer, having an old acquaintance in the 
printing office of the San Francisco “Star’—Al- 
fred D. Cridge—a man of exceptional ability, a 
student, author of “Proportional Representation,” 
a single taxer, and interested in numerous other 
reform measures, deemed it wise at this time to 
secure this gentleman’s co-operation and assist- 
ance, and succeeded in enlisting his valuable ser- 
vices. 

The result was that when the meeting took 
place at the barbers’ headquarters, we were ready 
for business, with a full program. The prospec- 
tus and the declaration of principles were unani- 
mously approved. The members assessed them- 
selves to pay for the printing. 

It was decided to send a copy of these to every 
union in San Francisco, requesting that they se- 
lect, or elect, three delegates to represent the 
organization. 

The proposition of selecting a party name was 
finally settled by choosing the name Union Labor 
Party, proposed by the writer. 

Alfred. Cridge did the printing in the “Star” 
office, and I attended to the mailing of these doc- 
uments. The convention was called, and was 
one of the hottest and most radical departures 
in the political history of this or any other city. 

The Union Labor Party was born, and at its 
birth, during the second or third day’s session, 
the chairman of the convention announced the 
death of President Wm. McKinley. Accordingly, 
history will eventually some day compare the 
two incidents as a tragedy on both sides of the 
continent. 

How Abe Ruef got into the Union Labor 
Party will be a subject to follow later on. At 
this time it is sufficient to state that neither he 
nor his followers were invited to that convention, 
neither were they welcomed by the originators of 
the movement. Had the party adhered to, and 
the unions insisted upon, the fulfillment of the 
principles as issued in that first declaration and 
party platform, instead of being a local San Fran- 
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cisco affair, today it would have been a large 
national party. 

I might also state, at this time, that the first, 
and also the second convention party platforms, 
were composed and written by the author of 


‘these letters, and he has the satisfaction of wit- 


nessing the fulfillments, to a degree, of the most 
essential planks contained in them, namely: the 
initiative, referendum and recall; the public 
ownership of the Geary street railroad; the pub- 
lic ownership of water supply; first-class public 
school buildings, sanitary and fireproof; and a 
city government that administers the law to the 
poor and rich alike. 

While the Union Labor Party has drifted away 
from the original program somewhat, and has 
been made use of in the past to further the 
schemes of old-line politicians, it is not yet too 
late to switch it back to its original purpose, and 
be made to continue its mission—that of the 
emancipation of the wage slave. 

How this can be accomplished will be the sub- 
ject of a future letter. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
ORPHEUM. 

For the second and last week of his engage- 
ment, which begins next Sunday matinee, Elbert 
Hubbard will deliver a new series of “Heart to 
Heart Talks.” The Four Huntings, singers and 
dancers, will present their tomfoolery “The Fool 
House.” Mike Bernard, champion ragtime 
player, and Willie Weston, America’s foremost 
singer of character songs, will be an enjoyable 
feature of the bill. Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Barry 
will introduce their rural comedy skit “At Hens- 
foot Corner.” Harry Armstrong’s latest one-act 
play, “The Fire Commissioner,” will receive its 
first presentation in this city. The Daylight Mo- 
tion Pictures continue to be popular. Next week 
will be the last of the Empire Comedy Four, 
Walter Graham and his Manikin Music Hall, and 
Bird Millman and her premiere wire artists. 

———— 
FROM THE MAILERS. 

At the last meeting of Mailers’ Union No. 18, 
it was decided to wire all of the San Francisco 
Senators, now in session at Sacramento, that we 
are opposed to making the office of State Printer 
an appointive one. 

A committee of five was appointed to revise 
our constitution and by-laws. 

Ferdinand Barbrack was nominated for dele- 
gate and Charles J. Duncombe was nominated 
for alternate delegate to the convention of the 
Mailers’ Trade District Union and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, to be held in San 
Francisco August 14-19, 1911. 

—? 
A GENEROUS UNION. 

Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union No. 29 
is always to the front when an assessment is 
wanted or contributions are asked for worthy 
causes. It has levied an assessment of one-half 
of one per cent for the souvenir to be issued 
by San Francisco Typographical Union for the 
coming I. T. U. convention. In addition, No. 
29 has set aside a like amount for its interna- 
tional’s official book, which will appear shortly 
before the Detroit convention is called to order 
later in the year. 

—_—___ & — --- 

“You put me in the ‘deaths’ column yester- 
day!” exclaimed an irate farmer to the editor of 
the Paducah “Clarion.” “Then you’re not dead?” 
said the editor. “Certainly not,” replied the farm- 
er, “and I demand that you correct it at once.” 
“But the ‘Clarion’ never retracts, sir,’ mused the 
editor. “I don’t see what I can do.” The farmer 
raved. “You must retract!” he yelled. “It means 
loss of business to me to be thought dead, even 
for a day.” “Tell you what we’ll do,” said the 
man of strict adherence, “we'll put you in the 
‘births’ tomorrow.” 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


THE SOCIALISTS’ ANSWER. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

Last week a most surprising and vigorous at- 
tack was made upon the Milwaukee Socialist ad- 
ministration. 

Alderman Bogk (Republican) in an open letter 
published in all of the Milwaukee papers, and 
later sent broadcast over the country, makes 
grave and specific charges against the Socialist 
administration. Among them are the following: 

1. He claims that the Socialists have increased 
the city pay rolls $118,595 during the first six 
months. 

2. That the new garbage incinerator has cost 
the city $27,000 the first year of operation more 
than the old plant. 

3. That the Socialists had to borrow $1,130,000 
at a cost of $12,000 interest charge. 

4. That the Socialists had spent enormous 
sums of money for parks and land. 

5. That they had discredited the financial 
standing of the city. 

6. That ambition and greed are the friends 
and companions of the Socialist administration, 
their officials entirely lacking in experience, if 
not grossly incompetent. 


Comptroller Dietz Replies. 

Following closely upon this wholesale and 
sweeping condemnation of the Socialist adminis- 
tration, came the reply of their Comptroller, 
Carl P. Dietz. In an open letter he took up each 
of the charges and made reply. 

1. He said: “Of course the pay rolls have been 
increased for the simple and sufficient reason 
that the city has been doing its own public 
works, which had before been done by private 
contractors. The money that formerly went to 
the contractors now goes in wages to the city’s 
employees, engineers and builders. And the city 
saves the contractors’ profits.” 

2. In regard to the new garbage incinerator, 
Dietz replies: “It was built by the former ad- 
ministration.” 

3. In regard to borrowing money, he says 
that under the present laws every administartion 
is compelled to borrow money—this is the regu- 
lar custom. The Socialist administration has 
borrowed no more than any other. 

4. That the Socialists have discredited the 
financial standing of the city he denies. He 
points to the fact that there has been no diffi- 
culty whatever in disposing of all the bonds that 
Milwaukee had to put on the market, and that 
the rate was even a little better than other 
cities were able to secure, and quotes “The 
Economist,” a leading financial paper of the 
country, to show that the financial standing of 
the city was never better than now. 

5. In regard to the expenditures for parks, he 
points out that former administrations had 
bought park land on twenty-year land contracts. 
The payments had been neglected from time to 
time, and several of the largest ones fall due this 
year. Under the law they must be paid or the 
land forfeited. The present administration, there- 
fore, is compelled to assume the burden of the 
payments that former administrations had neg- 
lected to make. 

: ———_- 

“As physicians have always their instruments 
ready for cases which suddenly require their skill, 
so do thou have principles ready for the under- 
standing of things, and for doing everything, 
even the smallest.”—Marcus Aurelius. 

oe 

“Never bear more than one kind of trouble at 
a time. Some people bear three kinds—all they 
have had, all they have now, and all they expect 
to have.”—E. E. Hale. 


‘impression of great influence. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE REFORMER. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

On all sides one hears of measures for solving 
the “social question.” Hard, cold remedies, they 
offer, sometimes dust-covered and lifeless as a 
geometric problem. No blood, no pulse, no 
heart-beat. 

Forgotten is the fact that this is an intensely 
human problem, having to do not only with 
statistics and computations, but more than this, 
and most of all, with real men and women. 
The beautiful schemes which read so well in 
book and magazine, which sound so plausible 
from lecture platform and public desk, go all to 
pieces when applied to flesh and blood men, be- 
cause they leave out altogether the element of 
human nature. 

Some social schemes fail because they are pre- 
sented by those who lack the peculiar personali- 
ty which is necessary in order to impress others. 
They do not inspire confidence. They do not 
impart hope. They sound a dismal note. The 
pessimist is never a success as a reformer. 

Some social schemes fail because of the im- 
moral character of their advocates. They may 
rally about themselves a few kindred spirits. 
They may issue a few propaganda pamphlets. 
They may even print a newspaper which shall 
become the organ of their party, thus giving an 
Often, too, they 
may for a time win followers who are the vic- 
tims of every new fad and fancy. But soon 
thete comes a Waterloo, because no_ social 
scheme can permanently win the people which 
hasn’t back of it the strength of a moral purpose. 

Failure there is, also, because of a lack of 
aggressiveness. Men are not waiting to be re- 
formed. They are not running about seeking 
help or advice. They do not readily listen to a 
new voice. Often they will not heed the one 
that is old, though good, because it has become 
a monotone. It has lost its cheer and brightness. 

And so, indifference must be met by a loyalty 
and a devotion to one’s dream, which will prove 
one’s sincerity. It must be met by the spirit of 
the prophet, who feels that he has a message for 
men. It must be met by the fire of enthusiasm 
which shall consume not only the criticisms and 
the objections of the people themselves, but 
which will burn up the dross in one’s own char- 
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acter, so that the dream of the reformer for 
others’ good, may become_so vital a part of his 
own life, that he himself shall become the in- 
carnation of the vision which he saw in his most 
inspired mood. 
ee 

Mistress (to day-maid, who has arrived late): 
“You're two hours late this morning, Mary; what 
is the reason?” Mary: “Yes’m. But please, ’m 
mother said I was to tell you when she wound 
up the clock last night, she put the big handle 
right, but clean forgot all about the little ’un.” 
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Suits to Order 
Trousers 


Overcoats ino 


Established Thirty-five Years 


4] Carries the largest stock of wool= 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 


ragers 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


and 


Others 
Equal to Any at $15 


ROM every point of view by which men’s 

suits are judged, these are THOROUGH- 

LY GOOD. They are made of good, service- 

able materials and are perfect in fit and finish. 

Hundreds of satisfied wearers will vouch for 
their quality. 


LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Labor Press in Danger. 


Washington, D. C.—The Dodds’ bill will never 
get through the Senate if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral can prevent it, and with the aid of Senator 
Boies Penrose, whose committee on post offices 
and post roads has refused to report favorably 
on the measure, the power of the Post Office 
Department to at any time put the labor press 
out of business remains intact. 

For the last year the life of the labor press 
has been at the mercy of the Post Office De- 
partment under a ruling which threatens to de- 
prive it of the right to a cent-a-pound postage 
rate. To remedy this the Dodds’ bill was care- 
fully drawn up by representatives of the labor 
press and was passed by the House during the 
last session of Congress. 


Postal Clerks Form New Union. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Believing that the head of the 
Post Office Department has sapped the strength 
of the old association by holding out offers of 
inspectorships to certain union officials, causing 
the death of all militant action and resulting in 
a condition of overwork that was unbearable, 
the railway postal employees have met in con- 
vention and formed the National Brotherhood of 
Railway Mail Clerks. 


Dredge Workers for Eight-Hour Law. 

Detroit, Mich—Delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the International Dredge Workers’ 
Protective Association assert that they will try 
to make an agreement with their employers for 
an eight-hour day, but will also seek to have 
Federal legislation settle the matter. Following 
the convention there will be a conference of the 
marine labor associations of the lakes, which will 
include delegatés representing the Dredge Work- 
ers, Engineers and Cranemen, Licensed Tugmen, 
Tug Firemen and Linemen and the Submarine 
Rock Drill Workers’ Association. 


Steel Trust Calls for Cossacks. 


Butler, Pa—Barracks costing $50,000 have just 
been erected near here for the Pennsylvania cos- 
sacks who are wanted to “protect” the plant of 
the Standard Steel Car Company against strikes 
and attempts to organize the workers. This 
company is part of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, of McKees Rocks, and a branch of the 
Steel Trust. 

The men work twelve hours or more a day and 
generally on Sunday. Some of them make less 
than $8 a week, and they live in miserable shacks 
like cheap soldiers’ barracks all of the same size 
in a row, for which they have to pay an exorbi- 
tant rent. 

The plant of the Standard Steel Car Company, 
which takes in several acres, is inclosed by a 
high board fence. On top of this fence barbed 
wire is stretched. During the strike of eighteen 
months ago this wire was charged with elec- 
tricity. 


Boycotts Colorado Militia. 


Grand Junction, Colo—The Trades and Labor 
Assembly of this city has adopted resolutions at 
its last meeting which call upon all the workers 
in the State to boycott the militia. 

In plain and fearless words the resolution as- 
serts that the militia is “not only a useless drain 
upon the public funds, but also a hired tool in 
the hands of corporations, contractors and capi- 
talists for the prevention and suppression of any 
movement or measure which is brought forward 
by the labor unions intended to promote their 
independence and rights.” 

The resolution also declares that “the corporate 
interests through misrepresentation and decep- 
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tion induce many unthinking and well-meaning 
young men to place themselves in a position, 
whether they wish to or not, where they are 
compelled to take up arms against their own 
brothers and co-workers in case there is any 
serious disagreement between capital and labor. 
We have but to remind you of the trouble in 
Idaho, Chicago, Cripple Creek and Telluride to 
convince you that this institution is no friend 
of ours.” 


“Gag Law” Stands, Says President. 


Washington, D. C—Fulton R. Gordon, repre- 
senting Washington Government clerks, has just 
received a letter from President Taft in which he 
refuses to modify the executive order which for- 
bids all Government employees to organize, pe- 
tition or solicit in connection with legislation in- 
volving their interests. 

That the “gag law” is unconstitutional, pre- 
venting citizens from using the right of petition, 
is clear to all fair-minded persons, and so great 
is the popular demand for its extinction that bills 
are now before Congress proposing laws to that 
end. 


Bank Clerks Strike. 

New York.—Declaring that they were com- 
pelled to work for $8 and $10 a week, and that 
the said week contained seven working days, 
members of the Bank and Office Employees’ 
Union, who are on strike against the banking 
house of S. W. Barash, have obtained the aid of 
the State Board of Arbitration in an attempt at 
settlement. 

The clerks demand a $2 a week increase in pay, 
that six days should constitute a week’s work 
containing not more than fifty-two hours. Recog- 
nition of the union is also required. 

Many organization have agreed to urge their 
members to withdraw their funds from the struck 
bank if a settlement is not made. Barash says 
that the affair is now in the hands of the Bank- 
ers’ Association. 


Employment Sharks Hard Hit. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The passing of an ordinance 
by the Common Council of this city, which pro- 
vides that there shall be a maximum fee of $1 
paid to employment agencies by iaborers receiv- 
ing not over $2 per day, and the highest fee al- 
lowed being $4, has put a stop to a system of 
robbery unbelievable to the average citizen. 

It was proved before the judicial committee 
of the Common Council that a Waukesha quarry 
foreman lined up his men on every pay day and, 
with a revolver in his hand, demanded from them 
the $2 fee which the men owed a certain employ- 
ment agency. 2 

The fees of these unscrupulous agencies vary 
from a lump sum of $7 and up paid at the end of 
the first week, or month, to a regular payment of 
$5 per month during the entire time the employee 
holds the job. 


New York the Strike Center. 


Washington, D. C.—Strikes, according to the 
last report of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, trebled in volume during 1910, as com- 
pared with 1909, and New York was the center 
of the strike area. The department’s report in 
this matter says: 

“More than three times as many workingmen 
were engaged in labor disputes in 1910 than in 
1909. Five and a half million working days were 
lost because of these strikes and lockouts. 

“New York City was the scene of twenty of the 
principal disputes and of one-third of all the dis- 
putes of the year. But the relative importance 
of the metropolis as a center of industrial dis- 
turbances is more clearly shown in the amount 
of time lost. Nine-tenths of the aggregate loss 
in working days occurred through strikes in New 
York City.” 
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Demand the Union Label 


& TRADES COUNCIL 4 
= oe 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


After using this brand you will not 
bother with any other 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal, 
Guaranteed Capital ..............0.00. 1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,580,518 99 
Employees’ Pension Fund .............. $109,031 35 
Deposits December Sist, 1910......... $42,039,580 06 


$44,775,559 56 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., EB. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


The Homephone Means 
Daily Telephone Economy 


@ Lowest telephone rates 
q@ Extra low excess switching 


Install a Homephone and Save Money 


GANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARconaur sHIRIS 
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HOURS WOMEN WORK IN CHICAGO. 

The “Working Hours of Wage-Earning Wo- 
men in Chicago” is the subject of a study pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 91 of the Bureau of Labor, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. The ar- 
ticle presents the results of an investigation by 
the bureau into working hours of women in cer- 
tain industries in Chicago during the busy sea- 
sons of 1908 and 1909 before the recent ten-hour 
law was put into effect, and compares the num- 
ber of hours worked at such times with the num- 
ber worked when business is normal. 

Fifty-seven establishments, employing nearly 
4500 women, in seven industries were studied, 
and 2006 women employees furnished personal 
data. Of the total females employed in the seven 
industries, 604 were under sixteen years of age. 
The eleven paper-box making establishments in- 
vestigated employed 363 of the children, and the 
eight establishments engaged in candy making 
employed 163 of the remainder. However, in II- 
linois no child under sixteen years of age may be 
legally employed longer than eight hours a day 
in any industry. The article treats only of fe- 
males sixteen years of age and over. 

Conditions in Candy Business. 

In the eight candy factories investigated, it was 
found that the six-day week was the rule in the 
season of normal activity; but during the “rush” 
season in some of the establishments the em- 
ployees worked from five to eight hours on Sun- 
day, in addition to working thirteen and a half to 
fourteen hours on the other days of the week. 
The duration of the busy season is from eight to 
sixteen weeks, and many women are unable long 
to withstand the fatigue of these hours through 
that period. Of the 499 women who reported, 
nine worked ninety-two and one-half hours dur- 
ing a single week of the rush season, and 193 
worked seventy-two to eighty-five hours. 

The prevailing system of payment is on a piece- 
rate basis, and this evidently explains in part 
why any of the employees are willing to work 
such long hours. 


Long Hours for Paper Box Makers. 

There is a steady demand throughout the year 
for the product of paper-box factories, but the 
number of boxes needed to supply the demand 
during the shopping season immediately preced- 
ing Christmas was sufficiently large to cause 
seven of the Chicago establishments to increase 
considerably the working hours. The pressure 
usually begins about September Ist and continues 
until Christmas Day. One establishment re- 
ported having only three weeks’ rush work, 
whereas another establishment reported a busy 
season which lasted thirty-seven weeks. The pre- 
vailing period was about fifteen weeks. 

In the establishment which had a busy season 
of thirty-seven weeks, the week consisted of one 
nine-hour day, three thirteen and one-half-hour 
days, and two ten-hour days, making a total of 
sixty-nine and one-half hours worked during the 
week. There was no Sunday work in the indus- 
try, but reference to the individual tabulation of 
the hours of labor of 575 women from whom 
reports were secured shows that 280, or nearly 
50 per cent, worked a six-day week of over fifty- 
nine hours; and as all the firms ran less than a 
full day on Saturday, therefore, nearly 50 per 
cent of the women worked an average of more 
than ten hours a day for five days a week. 


Women Employed by Elevated Railroads. 

The five elevated railway companies of Chicago 
employ 284 women as regular ticket agents and, 
in addition, have within call 100 other women 
who are classed as “extras” and whose duty it 
is to relieve the regular agents whenever desired. 
The hours of labor for ticket agents who are 
regularly employed number twelve each day of 
the seven days in the week, and no allowance is 
made for a vacation period. There is no lunch 
hour, each girl, if she wishes luncheon, being 
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required either to bring it or to send for it and 
to eat it at her station as opportunity occurs. 
Notwithstanding the long hours, these posi- 
tions are eagerly sought after, because of the 
independent nature of the work and because the 
daily rate of pay—ranging from $1.70 on one 
road to $2 on the others—is somewhat higher 


than that paid women in other work of the same 
character. 


The Heavy Toll Paid by Laundry Workers. 

Usually the work in a steam laundry is not 
seasonal, but a “rush” period may be suddenly 
caused at any time by the receipt of large orders 
from various sources, and such periods are quite 
frequent in establishments as large as those which 
were investigated. 

In their effort to defeat the ten-hour bill, the 
laundrymen, through their chief spokesman, de- 
clared that about 80 per cent of the laundries 
worked more or less in excess of ten hours a day, 
at least once a week, throughout a period rang- 
ing up to twenty weeks. Of the nine laundries in- 
vestigated in Chicago, six had a busy season 
which lasted from six to twenty-five weeks, 
though in three of the laundries the weeks were 
not consecutive. Three of the nine establish- 
ments did not have a busy season. 

Only about 14 per cent of the 112 laundry 
women who made individual reports worked 
longer than sixty hours a week, but it should be 
borne in mind that the working hours of these 
women depend upon the nature of the occupa- 
tions, and consequently the hours of labor for 
some of the women during a part of the week 
were twelve and one-half a day. 

It should be remembered also that many of the 
laundry women stand while at work and that the 
work is done usually in rooms with a high tem- 
perature; consequently these women lose much 
of their vitality long before the day’s work is 
done. 

Machine ironing is probably the occupation 
which is attended with the greatest strain, be- 
cause the action of the machine is regulated by 
a foot lever. The managers of some of the 
laundries investigated endeavor to relieve the 
strain by having improvised platforms for the 
girls to stand upon, so that in using the foot 
lever the girls step down instead of up. 

Pertaining to the Making of Clothes. 

In the clothing industry only thirteen estab- 
lishments were included in this investigation, 
because the Bureau of Labor had just made a 
report on men’s ready-made clothing, in which 
the large establishments in Chicago engaged in 
the manufacture are somewhat fully covered as 
to hours, earnings, and working conditions. 

The thirteen establishments from which reports 
were obtained employed 500 females, aged six- 
teen years and over, and reports as to the work- 
ing hours and earnings during a week of the 
busy season were secured from about 20 per cent 
of the number. The tabulation of the data ob- 
tained showed that in these establishments, in 
1909, there was practically no Sunday work, and 
that although the duration of the busy season 
ranged from eighteen weeks in two establish- 
ments to thirty-two weeks in a third, there was 
no considerable extra time even in the seasons 
when the work was heaviest. 

Of the 100 women reporting, only 5 per cent 
worked more than sixty hours a week during the 
busy season, and 29 per cent from fifty-five and 
one-half to sixty hours. When it is learned that 
Saturday is frequently a five-hour day among 
these establishments, it becomes apparent that 
on some of the remaining five days of the week 
over one-third of the women worked more than 
ten hours. 


Better Conditions For Corset Workers. 
In the corset industry there is slight fluctua- 
tion in business activity during the year. There 
is, perhaps, a greater demand for these goods 
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in the spring and autumn, but since the slightly 
increased activity at such times would be ex- 
pressed in a higher working pressure during 
the regular daily hours rather than an increase 
of working time, the manufacture of corsets may 
be taken as a fair illustration of a “level” indus- 
try. Only twenty-two out of 336 women report- 
ing worked more than sixty hours a week during 
the busy season. 


Deplorable Lot of Women in Stores. 

The working hours for women employed in the 
neighborhood department and small retail dry- 
goods stores of Chicago are considerably longer 
than for women employed in the large down- 
town stores in that city. By reason of the fact 
that the ten-hour law in Illinois does not include 
mercantile establishments, there are no legal re- 
strictions on the number of hours which women 
may be required to work in such establishments. 
For the downtown stores the regular hours are 
from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., with three-quarters of 
an hour for luncheon. 

The hours of work during the normal season 
and the hours worked during the busy season in 
each of eleven stores located several miles distant 
from the down-town stores are given, and the 
figures reveal the fact that the number of hours 
per week in the establishment reporting the 
shortest hours of labor during the second week 
before Christmas, 1909, was sixty, and the hours 
were increased to sixty-six in the following week. 

One firm reported having worked its employees 
seventy-three hours during the first rush week, 
and eighty-two hours during the second, and on 
the day immediately preceding Christmas Day 
kept them at work as many as fourteen hours. 

In the majority of cases the stores keep open 
at least three nights every week, and four keep 
open on Sunday morning. The most strenuous 
work falls in the two weeks just before Christ- 
mas, and a study of the hours reported by in- 
dividuals will give a fair idea of the strain upon 
these women employees during that time. 

Out of 100 women reporting, thirty-two gave 
eighty hours or more as the number worked 
during the week before Christmas, and only one 
of the thirty-two had worked fewer than seventy- 
two and one-half hours the week before that. 
Eighty-eight out of the 100 worked more than 
seventy hours the week before Christmas, and 
only twenty-two of these had less than seventy 
hours the week before that. 

Out of the 100, twelve reported working only 
between sixty and seventy hours these two weeks. 

Of the 100, twenty girls worked fourteen hours 
or more the day before Christmas, and fifty-nine 
out of the 100 worked thirteen hours or more 
the day before Christmas. 

Only five worked less than twelve hours on 
this day, and two of these were in a store owned 
by Hebrews who closed at 5 o’clock on Friday, 
since Christmas happened to fall on Saturday in 
1909. 

These stores are open at night, apparently be- 
cause of competition rather than because of the 
needs of the customers, and the consensus of 
opinion among the experienced saleswomen is 
that the people could be educated to do their 
shopping during the day rather than at night and 
on Sunday. 

In a few of the stores the girls are advised to 
sit down when not busy, but in the larger num- 
ber the girls have no seats furnished them, and 
are often afraid to use the packing boxes which 
they hunt up. 

——_—___—_@__—__— 

Friend: “I suppose there is a great deal of 
money in contributing to the leading magazines?” 
Author: “Yes, but there’s a great deal more in 
contributing to the misleading ones.” 

———————_@____—_- 


Private family has nicely-furnished sunny room 
58 Landers street, near 
Rent, $8. iad 


for gentleman; bath. 
Market and Fourteenth. 
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“No man ruleth safely but he that is willingly 
ruled.”—Thomas a Kempis. 


In last week’s issues of the “Coast Seamen’s 
Journal” and “Organized Labor” were very flat- 
tering notices concerning the “Labor Clarion’s” 
new birthday, and congratulations were warmly 
tendered. Modesty prevents their reproduction, 
but in expressing our appreciation, it is worth 
noting that rarely is found a city where three 
weekly journals are on such neighborly terms. 

SS ee 

The Legislature at Sacramento has passed a 
law making it a misdemeanor to use a union label 
on goods not made under fair conditions. This 
species of fraud will now become more or less 
unpopular, as it deserves to be. Instances are 
known where labels have been sewn on the prod- 
uct of unfair firms, in order to make sales. Even 
from a non-union standpoint, there should be 
no objection to such a measure. 

—_—____@&___-__—_. 

The “Labor Clarion” would be derelict in its 
duty did it fail to again draw attention to the 
union label as a medium of doing good in our 
collective life. Not only that, it does excellent 
work for individuals. It helps them secure those 
betterments that mean so much for each person. 
When the individual is aided, the community 
gains. Hence the golden opportunity afforded 
by a persistent call for the label. 

——__—_&__—_ 

All the large ship builders, of course, assisted 
by the Secretary of the Navy, are trying to 
scheme around the eight-hour law. These gen- 
tlemen should be watched. In a country like this, 
where all the products used in the construction 
of battleships are obtainable, and where the 
standard of living is supposed to be high, it is 
a crime against civilization to so fiercely combat 
the voice of the people. Money will do almost 
anything to make money. 

ns 

The last issue of the official publication of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union does not contain 
a reference to John Mitchell and the Civic Fed- 
eration in its report of the official proceedings 
of the convention. However, the minutes are 
not completed, and it may be possible that the 
concluding number or numbers will contain fur- 
ther information. If we find they do, the news 
will be printed in the “Labor Clarion.” This 
case will undoubtedly be very warmly discussed. 
Already the lines are being drawn. The Social- 
ists are strongly in favor of divorcement from 
the Civic Federation. On the other hand, there 
are powerful elements in the labor movement 
who disagree with this attitude. Several unions 
of miners have condemned the convention for 
taking a stand againsi John Mitchell. As Samuel 
Gompers, John B. Lennon and other well-known 
unionists are affiliated with the Civic Federation, 
there is likely to be a lively debate. 
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SHALL LABOR BE FREE OR SLAVE? 
From ‘the “Coast Seamen’s Journal.” 


Declaration of Independence. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

United States Constitution, 13th Amendment. 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


The present Legislature of California is the 
most progressive in the history of the State. 
Shall it prove to be also the most reactionary? 

Present indications forecast the passage of sev- 
eral bills for the protection and advancement of 
the interests of labor. On the other hand, there 
is a possibility of the passage of one bill of the 
very opposite tendency, a bill which would de- 
grade labor to the status of slavery by destroying 
the essence of liberty. 

The latter measure would do infinitely more 
harm than the former would do good, since the 
right destroyed by the one measure is of much 
greater importance than the advantages gained 
by the other measures. The question, Shall the 
present Legislature prove the most progressive 
or the most reactionary in the history of the 
State? can be answered only by the action which 
it shall take on Senate Bill No. 918. 

Features of the Bill. 

The terms of the bill apply only to employers 
and employees “in charge of a public use or 
engaged in public work of any kind or nature.” 

Employers or employees engaged in a dispute 
shall, before declaring a lockout or strike, fur- 
nish the State Labor Commissioner with a state- 
ment of the points at issue. 

The Labor Commissioner shall interview the 
parties and, failing to settle the dispute, proceed 
to form a board of inquiry composed of three 
members, to be nominated by the parties or, in 
event of’their failure to do so, by the Governor, 
at a salary of $20 per day and expenses. 

Employers and employees shall give at least 
thirty days’ notice of an intended change affect- 
ing conditions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours, and during that period or until 
the dispute has been finally dealt with by a board, 
neither of the parties affected shall alter the con- 
ditions of employment or do anything in the na- 
ture of a lockout or strike. No limit is placed 
upon the duration of the inquiry. 

It shall be unlawful for any employer to de- 
clare or cause a lockout, or for any employee to 
go on a strike, on account of any dispute prior 
to or during a reference of such dispute to a 
board of inquiry. 

Any employer declaring or causing a lockout 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than one hun- 
dred dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars, 
for each day. 

Any employee who goes on strike shall be lia- 
ble to a fine of not less than ten dollars, nor more 
than fifty dollars, for each day. 

Any person who incites, encourages or aids 
a lockout or strike shall be liable to a fine of not 
less than fifty dollars, nor more than one thou- 
sand dollars. 

The parties to a dispute may agree to file the 
findings of a board in the Superior Court, in 
which event judgment may be rendered as in 


other cases of arbitration before such courts. 


Employers and employees engaged in private 
industries may refer a dispute to a board of in- 
quiry, in which event the parties shall be bound 
by all the provisions of the act. 
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Argument of Proponents. 

The proponents of Senate Bill No. 918 base 
their argument upon the following grounds: 

Public interest is superior to the interests of 
both employer and employee. 

Insures public recognition and hearing. 

Does not prohibit strikes except during inquiry. 

Does not prohibit individual right to discharge 
or quit work. 

Works well in other countries. 

The proponents of the bill say, in effect, that 
the right of the public (which means, presumably, 
everybody outside of the immediate participants 
in a dispute) to the use of the products of labor 
and capital is superior to the rights of those 
whose labor and capital are involved. The gen- 
eral application of this theory would lead either 


to the wholesale confiscation of capital or the © 


enslavement of labor—probably the latter. 
Grounds of Opposition. 

The opposition to Senate Bill No. 918 is based 
upon the following grounds: 

(1) The public interest cannot supersede the 
individual interest where the personal liberty of 
the individual is concerned. No given number 
of men, however large, can enslave a single man 
for their own purposes, however important these 
may be. In the matter of giving or withholding 
labor, and in all circumstances other than those 
of military necessity, the right of personal lib- 
erty is inherent, inalienable and absolute. In 
this matter “public interest” and “personal lib- 
erty” are synonymous, interchangeable and in- 
separable. Public rights cannot be based upon 
individual wrongs. 

(2) While the proposed measure offers a 
promise of “recognition and hearing,” it would 
do so at the sacrifice of a principle of immensely 
greater potency. To jeopardize personal liberty 
for the sake of “recognition and hearing” would 
be like “throwing a mackerel to catch a sprat.” 
In any event, the bill would insure but one thing, 
namely, enforced continuance at work. That 
much is certain; “recognition and hearing” are at 
best doubtful. 

(3) To say that the bill prohibits strikes only 
during the period of inquiry begs the question. 
As a matter of fact, the prohibition would, for 
all practical purposes, prove permanent. We are 
opposed to such prohibition during any period. 
But this statement is contrary to the purpose 
expressed by the chief sponsor of the bill, name- 
ly, that it “would pave the way for still further 
legislation and constitutional amendments which 
would make it possible to apply State interven- 
tion to all important private as well as public 
labor disputes.” If the measure may be applied 
to “important,” why not also to “unimportant” 
private labor disputes? Who shall determine the 
question of importance or unimportance in such 
matters? Who shall say that the strike, being 
prohibited in some instances and for a certain 
period, may not be prohibited in all instances? 

(4) The individual right to quit work, con- 
sidered by itself, is merely the right to look for 
another job. Individual rights are valuable in 
proportion as they may be exercised collectively. 
To say that under the proposed measure men 
may quit work individually but may not do so 
collectively, is to play upon words. 

(5) Senate Bill No. 918 is copied from the 
Lemieux Act of Canada. Opinion as to the 
effect of that Act is widely divided. Officials of 
the Canadian Labor Department speak well of 
it. Officials of American labor organizations in 
Canada are equally emphatic in condemning it. 
As to the operation of similar measures in New 
Zealand and Australia, it should be borne in 
mind, first, that these measures apply only to 
organizations which have registered under the 
Act, thus voluntarily accepting its restrictions; 
secondly, that dissatisfaction with such measures 
is widespread among the workingmen and their 
ultimate repeal is freely predicted. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOx. 
Noted Woman Pleads for Children, 

Jane Addams of Chicago the other day made a 
strong appeal in behalf of the children of the 
country, who, she said, were in danger of being 
made dullards by the narrow-minded restrictions 
with which many foolish parents surround them. 

“If we would not see our children become crim- 
inals or dullards we must give them a chance to 
play,” she said. “Nor must such a vitally impor- 
tant duty be left any longer to individual initi- 
ative. The State, the municipality, must make it 
their business to give the young the joy that 
youth demands. : 

“Give them a chance to exercise their imagi- 
nations freely and healthily and joyously. Give 
them a place where they can play, other than the 
street corner, which, indeed, is legally barred 
against them. 

“T think every large city should have its depart- 
ment of recreation, to serve the desire of the 
young to live their own lives in power and joy. 
The wisest and ablest people in the community 
should be in charge of such a department. 

“We should have model dance halls, under 
municipal control. We should have more parks, 
properly policed. We should have good and 
cheap theatres, where the best in dramatic liter- 
ature could be seen at prices within the reach of 
everyone. We should make our finest pictures 
and music accessible to all, instead of virtually 
shutting them away, as we so often do, in the 
tacit assumption that only the few can appreciate 


” 
them. ae cee 


Care of the Eyes. 


Although one of the most delicate portions of 
the body, very often the eyes are the hardest 
worked and least taken care of. Therefore, a 
little advice may be appropriate: 

Don’t rub your eyes when you first get up in 
the morning. 

Don’t read or write on a moving train. 

Don’t read with your head lowered. 

Don’t squint. F 

Don’t read in a dim or shifting light. 

Don’t try to enlarge the eyes by using bella- 
donna. 

Don’t forget that your eyes need a playtime 
every few hours. 

Don’t read facing the light. 

Don’t mind wearing glasses if your eyes re- 
quire them. 

Quite a list of “don’ts,” but attention to them 
may prevent the oculist’s bill. 

* £ & 
Pull Forward. 

In the labor movement there is no room for the 
man who hangs back in the traces. The load is 
so big that it requires the constant tugging of all 
to make headway. When all pull, and pull alto- 
gether, our best efforts are reached. Pull forward 
and not backward if you would the better enjoy 
life. Contempt is only felt for the man who does 
not do his share in the battle of life. He is 
looked upon as a hindrance and sinks below the 
respect that active, earnest and intelligent work- 
ers have for each other, 

You must be one or the other. Choose the 
position in life that will entitle you to respect 
and admiration for your efforts, and shun the 
path that brings reproach upon you. Don’t think 
your labor is not needed or desired; that is a 
mistaken, foolish idea. There are room and work 
for all. Let us do it. 

* * x 
Another Trophy For Municipal Ownership. 

A city of 40,000 people owns its street-car sys- 
tem and made a net profit of $40,389.28 in 1910. 
No, not in the United States, for we give our 
transportation profits to a few monopolists. The 
city is Calgary, Alberta. 

Calgary laid the tracks when the streets were 
first paved in 1908-09. The first car was run on 
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July 1, 1909. The surplus for the first six months 
was $6944.08. The line cost $516,000. The earnings 
up to December 31, 1910, were $214,778.14, of 
which the reserve account got $9370.55; the gen- 
eral fund, out of profits, $22,500, and a contingent 
fund, out of profits, $10,634.07; leaving still a 
net surplus for 1910 of $33,315.29. Any American 
cities doing that much for themselves? 

The employees work nine hours, and the cars 
run eighteen hours a day. The conductors and 
motormen are courteous. The cars are large, 
clean and comfortable. On the cars are painted 
the words, “Calgary Municipal,” which means 
“Owned by the People of Calgary.” The chief 
source of political corruption in American cities 
is private ownership of public utilities. 

een ty 
Power of the Label. 

For a union man to pay $1 a month in dues to 
his union and to spend at the same time $50 a 
month to support his enemies by buying goods 
that lack the union label, is equivalent to spend- 
ing $1 for medicine and $50 for the promotion of 
disease—$1 to build up unionism and $50 to tear 
it down. 

The amount of commerce that can be controlled 
by the members of organized labor directing their 
purchasing power toward the consumption of 
union-label goods is sufficient to control the com- 
merce of the country, because it can easily repre- 
sent the difference between success and failure 
with nearly every merchant. That it has not had 
this effect is simply because organized labor has 
not used its financial strength. The fault is the 
union man’s, and his is the opportunity to apply 


the remedy by doing his duty. 
* * * 


Diaz, Statesman? 

Peace? The sort of peace under Diaz has been 
kept by the killing off of his opponents as fast as 
their heads appeared above the horizon. At vari- 
ous times men have sought to oppose him for the 
Presidency. All of these, without exception, have 
either been assassinated, banished or imprisoned. 
Political killing has been going on all the time 
—continually by single executions and assassina- 
tions, periodically by wholesale massacres. Peace? 
This is the sort of peace the Mexican writer 
DeZayas calls “mechanical peace.” It has no 
virtue, because the fruits of legitimate peace 
fail to ripen under it. It neither brings happiness 
to a nation, nor prepares the nation for happiness. 
It prepares it only for violent revolution. It 
makes revolution inevitable; for revolution is the 
legitimate fruit of despotism. 

Mexico has never been entirely quiescent under 
Diaz. Rebellion after rebellion has followed, one 
after another, not because the Mexicans have 
revolution in their blood, but because no self-re- 
specting people will submit peaceably to des- 
potism. Diaz has not built for peace. Constitu- 
tional rights are the only safety-valves against 
sedition, and Diaz has shorn the Mexican people 
of the constitutional rights that they once had. 
By abolishing the rights of speech, press and as- 
sembly, by making a farce of elections and of 
court procedure, he has built inevitably for revo- 
lution. The bloodshed in the Madero revolution 
is not blood upon the hands of Madero and his 
friends, but blood upon the hands of Diaz. All 
that these men have asked for were those com- 
mon rights that Americans accept and enjoy as 
a matter of course—John Kenneth Turner, in 
“Pacific Monthly.” 

* * * 
The Usual Result Sure To Come. 

The printers of Great Britain are in the throes 
of a shorter workday struggle. The employers 


declared a general lockout on February 25th. The 
“typos” demand a fifty-hour week. The newspaper 
printers are paying an assessment for the job- 
bers, and the prospects are for a long fight, with 
heavy loss on both sides, and the eventual tri- 
umph of the redvction of hours. 
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“OPEN SHOP” FRED W. SWANTON. 

The Santa Cruz Beach Company is presided 
over by Manager Fred W. Swanton. He is a. 
fighter for the “open shop.” Repeated efforts 
have been made to induce him to recognize the 
claims of the musicians of the little city by the 
sea, but, so far, without avail. 

The gentleman announces that he is going to 
make his annual boosting tour over the State 
with two brass bands—the Santa Cruz Beach 
band, and the Fifth Regiment band, both non- 
union aggregations. 

Last season many unionists and friends pre- 
ferred some other spot than Santa Cruz as a place 
to spend a vacation. There is a decided senti- 
ment against encouraging those gentlemen in 
business who boast of their dislike of unionism 
and who employ men and women of the “free and 
independent” (?) type. 

Mr. Swanton will make money if he should 
hire union musicians to play in his bands. From 
a cold financial standpoint, he loses by his pres- 
ent attitude. From a broader standpoint, one 
that gives heed to the demands that society 
makes on its members, it should be recognized 
that a mistake will be made if these two non- 
union bands are taken around the State. 

Without the power of combination for their 
own protection, the wage earners are placed at 
an unfair disadvantage in disposing of their la- 
bor. While some employers will be guided by 
right principles, yet too many are actuated only 
by a desire to make money, and if these are not 
combated in the only way immediately at hand, 
then long hours and low wages form the basis 
of the workers’ employment. 

We are sorry that Mr. Swanton is still at 
“outs” with the unionists of Santa Cruz. It will 
become the duty of those interested in a matter 
like this to give all the publicity possible to the 
contemplated trip of the musicians. This adver- 
tising will not help make the venture a success. 

Mr. Swanton should reconsider. He will bene- 
fit from every standpoint by so doing. In addi- 
tion, he will recognize a factor in American life 
that is necessary, and one that means a great 
deal for the improvement of the standard of life. 

pe ee 
UNION PRESSMEN BUILDING A HOME. 

The International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union is building a sanitarium, home 
and technical trade school, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the noblest and most use- 
ful institutions of its kind in the world. It is 
located at Rogersville, Hawkins County, Tenn., 
at what has been known for over fifty years as 
the Hale Springs’ health resort, and is only 
thirty-eight miles by air line from Asheville. 

This location was selected because it has a 
medium high and dry altitude, which always 
gives the best promise of permanent cures of 
tuberculosis and kindred diseases, and escape 
from the bad effects of returning to a lower and 
more humid atmosphere after treatment. 

The plan of the institution includes a sani- 
tarium for the treatment and cure of tuberculosis, 
a home for superannuated members, a technical 
trade school for the teaching of press-work, and 
many other features of interest. The approxi- 
mate cost of the plant, embracing everything re- 
quired to make it first class in every respect, is 
conservatively estimated at $125,000, and this 
covers the cost of the 519 acres of fine farming 
land on which the institution is to be conducted. 

The whole establishment will be supported by 
a per capita tax on the members of the unions 
affiliated with the international, although many 
private donations have been received to aid in 
founding it and carrying it on. The promoters 
of the project have gone about their work wisely, 
taking advantage of the experience of other or- 
ganizations in similar enterprises, and they will 
undoubtedly reach the very summit of excellence 
for the present day. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
February 24, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m. by Vice- 
President Rosenthal. Minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as printed. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Kelly absent. 
Secretary Andrew J. Gallagher excused; in Sac- 
ramento assisting in the passage of labor meas- 
ures. D. P. Haggerty was appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Credentials—Hatters—J. Donovan. Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers—J. Hyams, vice Harry Berland. 
Mailers—E. Graendolf, vice Geo. Wyatt. Wait- 
resses—May Moses, vice Mary Everson. Beer 
Drivers—J. J. Silk, T. E. Hanahan. Bindery 
Women—Rose H. Myears, Genevieve Murphy, 
the latter in place of Constance Berduzco. 

Applications for Affiliation—Elevator Conduct- 
ors’ and Starters’ Union, certifying that Wm. 
Roe and W. H. Harvey had been elected dele- 
gates. farine Firemen, Oilers and Watertend- 
ers’ Union of the Pacific, certifying that Patrick 
Flynn, Thomas Farrell, John Clark, John Keville 
and Andrew Pryai had been elected delegates. 
These two applications were referred to the or- 
ganizing committee, which reported favorably in 
each instance and recommended that the dele- 
gates be seated. Concurred in by Council. 

Communications — Filed — From Congressmen 
Knowland, Hayes, McLachlan, Needham, Kahn 
and Smith, replying to requests for support in 
Congress when the eight-hour question came up 
for consideration, and a vote was taken on the 
construction of a battleship in the Government 
Navy Yard; the first four Congressmen pledged 
their best efforts. From Krieger Shoe Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., inclosing a copy of the pre- 
amble of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and giving reasons why that organization should 
be defeated. From Frank Morrison, secretary of 
A. F. of L., acknowledging receipt of a donation 
of $50 for the Tampa Cigar Makers. From 
Samuel Gompers, regretting that financial reasons 
would make it impossible to place three organ- 
izers in the Los Angeles district. From Al Mc- 
Cabe, secretary of Governor Johnson, stating that 
the copy of the report on Assembly Bill No. 888 
had been received from the Labor Council’s com- 
mittee. Resolutions from the Los Angeles branch 
of the Socialist party, dealing with the Mexican 
revolution and urging the Governor to unseat 
Sheriff Meadows of Calexico. From C. W. Burks, 
secretary San Francisco Industrial Conciliation 
Board, acknowledging receipt of $44.20, the Labor 
Council’s pro rata of expense. From the Metal 
Polishers’ and Buffers’ International Union, 
urging that union musicians purchase band in- 
struments from fair concerns. From the Open 
Forum, thanking Council for resolutions adopted 
in support of the Mexican revolutionists. 

Referred to Label Section—Preliminary vote 
taken on universal label: Millmen No. 422, no; 
Upholsterers, yes; Cigar Makers, no; Sailors, no; 
Carpenters No. 483, no; Bartenders, no; Cooks, 
yes; Carpenters No. 1082, yes; Electrical Workers 
No. 151, yes; Chauffeurs, yes; Molders, yes; Tail- 
ors, yes; Stable Employees, yes; Cooks’ Helpers, 

es; Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1, yes; Milk- 
ers, yes; Grocery Clerks, yes; Stationary Fire- 
men, yes; Newspaper Solicitors, yes. Label Sec- 
tion credentials were received from the News- 
paper Solicitors for Mr. Bertolett, vice J. King; 
from the Gas Workers for Edw. Schulz, vice 
John Cain. . 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of the Paste Makers’ Union. Re- 
quest for financial assistance from the manage- 
ment of the Free Home for Consumptives of 
Dorchester, Mass. From Alburn & Leahy, con- 
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cerning dispute with the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees. 

Referred to Hall Association—Union Label 
League No. 1 of Denver asked for information 
as to the best way to proceed to build a Labor 
Temple. 

Referred to Recording Secretary—Painters’ 
Union asked that it be notified of non-attendance 
of delegates in future. From Frank Morrison, 
secretary A. F. of L., who stated that the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council practically 
declined to act as one of the arbitrators in the 
dispute between the Plumbers and the Water 
Workers on the ground that the A. F. of L. and 
the Labor Council had jurisdiction. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Sugar 
Workers’ Union, stating that only two delegates 
had been elected to the Council. 

Referred to New Business—From Stable Em- 
ployees, asking that the boycott on the Ferry 
Stables be raised. From Stationary Firemen, ask- 
ing indorsement of resolutions declaring the 
Y. M. C. A. unfair to organized labor. 

A telegram was read from Geo. Hiram Mann, 
attorney for the International Postal Clerks, ask- 
ing that Congress be requested to vote against 
the measure that will prevent Navy Yard em- 
ployees from securing overtime claims already 
approved by the courts. The secretary was in- 
structed to wire Congress, after first ascertaining 
facts from James Blessington of Vallejo. 

The Shoe Workers’ Local No. 168 of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Industrial Workers of the World, asked 
for a printed statement of the report sent to the 
executive council of the A. F. of L. in the dispute 
between the shoe workers and cutters and the 
international. By a vote of 54 to 43 the I. W. W. 
organization was referred to the A. F. of L. for 
the desired information. 

The Sign and Pictorial Painters reported that 
the firm of Moise-Klinkner Co. was fair to the 
Building Trades Council. As there is a dispute 
between this firm and the Typographical Union, 
the secretary was requested to arrange a con- 
ference. 

Milton T. U’Ren, secretary of the Direct Legis- 
lation League, called the attention of the Council 
to Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 23 pro- 
viding for the recall, and asked co-operation to 
have the legislators from San Francisco favor 
the bill’s application to the judiciary. It was 
moved and carried unanimously that the Labor 
Council go on record in favor of the recall as 
applied to the judiciary, and that Mr. U’Ren’s 
request be complied with. 

The Anti-Jap Laundry League presented reso- 
lutions in opposition to the passage of a treaty 
with Japan that would eliminate the restrictive 
immigration clause, and asking Congress to op- 
pose the compact. The league also urged that 
the State Legislature be given to understand that 
all organizations in favor of Asiatic exclusion are 


supporting the anti-Asiatic measures now pend-— 


ing. The resolutions were adopted and co-oper- 
ation pledged. 

A telegram was read from Secretary Andrew 
J. Gallagher, dated Sacramento, February 24th, 
urging the Council to voice its vehement protest 
against the editorial utterances of the “Exam- 
iner,” “Chronicle” and “Call” in opposing the 
eight-hour bill for women, and adding that he 
would later submit a list of firms that have at- 
tempted to defeat the bill. By a unanimous vote, 
the Council instructed the secretary to protest as 
indicated in the telegram. 

Delegate Ernest L. Reguin submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted: 

“Whereas, The struggle now raging between 
right and wrong in Mexico is one that calls for 
the undivided siupport of all lovers of liberty, and 

“Whereas, A similar struggle waged by the 
United States against British oppression called 
forth the recognition of the Colonials by the 
French Government, which recognition was the 
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strongest asset of the American Revolution; be it 

“Resolved, That we, delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, call upon the Congressmen 
and Senators representing California in the Con- 
gress of the United States to do all in their 
power to as speedily as possible secure the recog- 
nition of the provisional government of the Mexi- 
can Revolutionists, and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the Congressmen and Senators from 
California and to William H. Taft, President of 
the United States, and be it further 

“Resolved, That in view of the fact that State 
and county officials are overstepping the bounds 
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of the neutrality laws, we request that such un- 
fair discrimination cease, and be it finally 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be read in 
the State Assembly and in the State Senate.” 

Reports of Unions—Newspaper Carriers—Re- 
quested support from the labor movement. 
Bakers—Asked unionists not to buy bread or 
pastry from the unfair French bakeries; a meet- 
ing would soon be held to consider the advance- 
ment of the co-operative bakery. Teamsters— 
Bekins Van & Storage Company drivers carry a 
so-called union card, which purports that they are 
affiliated with the Shipping Clerks’ Union; the 
firm is non-union. 

Executive Committee—The complaint of Al- 
burn & Leahy against the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees was laid over for one week, as it is under 
investigation. Recommended that the wage scale 
and agreement of the Baggage Messengers’ Un- 
ion be laid over until the indorsement of the 
A. F. of L. is secured; concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Recommended that the 
Council indorse the application of a charter from 
the A. F. of L. for the United Laborers, com- 
posed of Greeks, Italians, Slavonians, etc., as or- 
ganized by the California State Federation of 
Labor. A motion to concur was carried. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Recom- 
mended the indorsement of Senate Bill No. 821, 
an act providing for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge among the people of California as to the 
best means of preventing the spread of tuber- 
culosis, and for its prevention, and making an 
appropriation therefor. The Council complied 
with the recommendation. 

Delegate Theodore Johnson submitted a report 
of various measures in which the Labor Council 
is interested, and supplemented his report with 
verbal references to legislative proceedings. It 
was decided to hear the balance of Delegate 
Johnson’s report at the next meeting. He paid 
the personnel of the Legislature a high compli- 
ment. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved that the boycott on the 
Ferry Stables be raised; carried. 

The request for indorsement of resolutions 
against the Y. M. C. A., presented by the Sta- 
tionary Firemen, was ruled by the chair to be 
equivalent to notice of intention to boycott. The 
ruling was appealed from, but was sustained by 
nearly a unanimous vote. Accordingly, the com- 
munication was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The secretary was unanimously instructed by 
the Council to communicate with Labor Com- 
missioner John P. McLaughlin and congratulate 
him upon his appointment to office. 

Receipts—Bottle Caners, $2; Hoisting En- 
gineers, $6; Waitresses, $10; Baggage Messeng- 
ers, $2; United Glass Workers, $6; Stereotypers, 
$8; Postal Clerks, $6; Bartenders, $12; Gas Ap- 
pliance and Stove Fitters, $2; Millmen No. 422, 
$10; Gardeners, $2; Sugar Workers, $4; United 
Laborers, $16; Broom Makers, $4; Granite Cut- 
ters, $4. Total, $94. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage and mes- 
senger fees, $8; stenographer, $20; assistant 
stenographer, $18; John I. Nolan, $42; Jas. Ken- 
ny, $15; P. O’Brien, $10; Theo. Johnson, $32.50. 
Total, $185.50. 

Adjourned at 11:25 p. m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WILL J. FRENCH, Secretary pro tem. 
siete ee ee 

Proprietor of Private Fishing Preserve (to tres- 
passer): “What do you mean by coming here 
and carrying off my fish?” Trespasser (who 
hasn’t had a bite all day): “Excuse me, my dear 
sir, I’m not carrying off your fish. I’m feeding 
them.” 
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“Those who support legislation of this char- 
acter (fifty-four hours a week for women) must 
believe, it seems to me, in the theory that man 
mentally is stronger and in every way more capa- 
ble than woman, and that on account of his supe- 
riority he has a right to retard her advancement. 
But is it known to all men that a woman is at 
great disadvantage in the battle of life? Has she 
ever failed to do her part? Among all uncivilized 
people she is made to do virtually all the work 
while man adorns himself with feathers and orna- 
ments and struts about. Man ever has reasoned 
that he was stronger mentally and physically than 
woman, but he has always made her wait on him. 
It has been demonstrated in the last twenty-five 
years what woman can do in the business world. 
It has been demonstrated what she can do in 
stores such as you gentlemen conduct. It would 
be impossible for you gentlemen to return to the 
old way of carrying on your business, and it is im- 
possible for you to get along without her assist- 
ancé.”—John Mack Glenn of Illinois. 

At a banquet given by the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Chicago, John Mack Glenn, known 
as the legislative “cash boy” for the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, pleased his hearers 
by the above attack on a movement to give 
women a _ nine-hour workday. The _ speaker 
thought that women should be at liberty to work 
as long as possible. Mr. Glenn went so far as to 
refer to the Indian habit of permitting the squaws 
to monopolize all the labor. While he made a 
favorable impression upon the employers, he 
showed himself opposed to woman’s advance- 
ment, and admitted her “disadvantage in the bat- 
tle of life,” which she is trying to overcome. 


“The wonderful growth and prosperity of Los 
Angeles has had as its chief factor the open 
shop and industrial peace. It will be our aim 
this coming year in every legitimate way to help 
preserve and continue those industrial conditions. 
And let me predict, when you add to the open 
shop and industrial peace our splendid harbor 
and cheap fuel, it will only be a matter of a few 
years before our manufacturing industries will 
be second to none on the Pacific Coast.”—Presi- 
dent James Slauson of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Isn’t it easy to read between the lines the 
boastful statement that ‘big business’ has pros- 
pered here and piled up exorbitant profits by 
grinding the workingman, the real producer, 
down; that it is going to be the aim and object 
of the chamber to try and keep him down, just 
as far down as possible, for the benefit of ‘big 
business,’ and that the ‘interests’ may continue 
to pile up dollars at the expense of men and 
women? And isn’t it easy to read further be- 
tween the lines an invitation to dollars to come 
here and wax fat on humanity; an invitation ac- 
companied by an assurance that the chamber, if 
the president has his way, will do everything pos- 
sible to keep labor down, and to boost dollars? 
For shame, Mr. Slauson, for shame! Los An- 
geles does not want to grow if in growing she 
has got to trample humanity under foot in order 
that dollars may have luxuries. Los Angeles can 
never become the great city she should by trying 
to keep down the common people. If we are to 
grow, as we should grow, the people must receive 
due consideration at all times, and those who do 
not—who will not—see this fact, are blind, so 
blind that they should never attempt to lead, 
either by word or deed. Los Angeles is destined 
to become a great and powerful city, but it is 
going to be a city of, for and by the people, and 
those dollars that are so selfish that they want to 
seize everything, and not give the workers fair, 
just treatment, will not help make it either great 
or powerful.’”—Los Angeles “Record.” 
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The following unionists have passed away 
within the week: Miss Ida C. Foulsham of the 


bindery women, James R. Allen of the marine en-. 


gineers, Thomas H, Murray and Gus Nelson of 
the hod carriers, James E. Sheridan of the marine 
firemen, and Adam Radak of the housesmiths 
and iron workers. 

Owing to the delay in the arrival of some of 
the hardware and marble to be used in the in- 
terior of the new Labor Temple, and the neces- 
sary alterations in the plans of the building, the 
structure being erected by the Sacramento Labor 
Temple Association on its lot on the corner of 
Eighth and I streets will not be ready for occu- 
pancy by the various unions of that city until 
Saturday, March 1lth, on which date the home 
will positively be thrown open. The dedication 
ball will take place on the evening of March 
14th. 

Andrew. Furuseth delivered a masterly address 
during the week before the committee considering 
the anti-injunction bill presented to the Califor- 
nia Legislature. We expect to print his speech 
next week. 

What is believed to be the first move in a fight 
for the open shop in all lines of trades in Bak- 
ersfield was begun on February 24th when the 
Bakersfield Builders’ Exchange issued orders to 
each of its members to refuse to employ any 
workman who carried a card of the Bakersfield 
Building Trades Council. The action followed 
the calling out of workmen employed on three 
large buildings in course of construction. 

George L. Seidelmann of Fruitvale, who is 

prominent in the affairs of the iron trades indus- 
try and is foreman of the Judson Iron Works, 
lost his sixteen-year-old boy, Arthur, in the boat- 
ing accident last Saturday on the Oakland estu- 
ary. Sympathy is extended Mr. Seidelmann. 
* Andrew J. Gallagher and R. I. Wisler have re- 
turned from Los Angeles. Both men: report that 
the unionists are firm in their determination to 
gain recognition, and that the organizations have 
increased their membership at a rate heretofore 
unknown in the southern city. The heavy grip 
the banks have on business houses is mainly re- 
sponsible for the failure to reach a settlement. 

The retail clerks will issue a pamphlet con- 
taining the names of stores that employ union 
clerks, and trade unionists will be supplied with 
a copy. 

General support will be given the post office 
employees who are anxious to have the delivery 
department closed on Sundays. This mail habit 
may well be dispensed with one day each week. 
The leisure will benefit all concerned. 

Max E. Licht is traveling to nearby towns in 
the interests of the clerks. He was in San Jose 
last week. Sacramento was then visited. 

Unionists of the gentler sex are watching close- 
ly the experiences of the eight-hour bill for 
women. There is a feeling that the measure will 
become law, even though some of the State Sen- 
ators will obstruct its passage. 

The good work of contributing to the Los An- 
geles strikers continues. Substantial sums have 
been paid during the last few days, one or two 
unions paying out amounts that reached the four 
figures. 

British seamen are preparing to improve their 
position in the world. Gay posters have been 
printed depicting the pleasures that will be the 
portion of those who enter the camps at different 
places in Great Britain. 

The barbers deserve aid in their fight against 
the cheap colleges of that calling. The risks men 
take in entering these places is sufficient to war- 
rant the expression that both good health and a 
recognition of reasonable standards of living de- 
mand avoidance of these “colleges.” 
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CHILD LABOR TO BE DISCUSSED. 

The seventh annual child labor conference un- 
der the auspices of the National Child Labor 
Committee will be held in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on March 9th, 10th and 11th. The leading topics 
of the conference will be “Uniformity in Child 
Labor Legislation” and “The Conservation of 
Childhood.” Prominent speakers from various 
parts of the country will be present to discuss 
the importance of harmonizing the child-labor 
laws of different States, and to urge the stand- 
ards already established where child labor reform 
has been most successful. 

Among the speakers who have agreed to at- 
tend the conference are Colonel Roosevelt; Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson; Jane Addams, Hull 
House, Chicago; Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, New York, and 
chairman of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee; Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary National 
Child Labor Committee; Hon. Charles P. Neill, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor; Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho; Mrs. Florence Kelley, sec- 
retary of the National Consumers’ League; Hon. 
Homer Folks, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections; and Dr. A. J. 
McKelway of Washington, D. C., secretary for 
the Southern States, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Other prominent speakers who have been in- 
vited and whose presence is also anticipated are 
Hon. A. T. Stovall, Commissioner on Uniform 
Laws of the American Bar Association, Missis- 
sippi; Miss Kate Barnard, State Commissioner 
of Charities, Oklahoma; Dean Herman Schneider, 
University of Cincinnati; Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
Founder of the Nurses’ Settlement, New York 
City; Dean Allen G. Hall, Vanderbilt University; 
and a large number of educators, factory inspect- 
ors, truant officers and others interested in the 
enactment and enforcement of child-labor laws. 
The twenty-seven State committees affiliated with 
the National Child Labor Committee will send 
delegates, and the actual conditions of child la- 
bor in coal mines, glass factories, textile mills, 
sweatshops and street trades, together with the 
methods for correcting abuses, will be fully dis- 


cussed. 
A BASIC FAITH. 
By Herbert S. Bigelow. 

Henry George has forever stamped apologists 
for poverty as the forgers of lies. Before the 
arsenals of his logic the conventional defenses 
are proved to be defenses of clay. Even Job 
could see that the tents of robbers prospered 
while the poor embraced the rock for a shelter. 
But Henry George showed why. And unlike the 
explanation of the preachers, the explanation of 
Henry George is no libel on God. It is no insult 
to man. It reclaims for faith the whole field of 
social life. It points to a solution as radical as 
justice, as simple as truth. It is an absolute an- 
swer to the most difficult question of the modern 
world. It is, verily, a revelation of God’s truth, 
timed to meet man’s need in the next great 
struggle for freedom on which the race has en- 
tered. 

To write thus is of course to invite the scorn 
of all those comforters of Job with whom wisdom 
was born. But those to whom this revelation has 
come can bide their time. Life for them has 
been forever changed. They know why poverty 
exists. They know how poverty can be abolished. 
Now they can have faith in God, for to them has 
come a new and wondrous vision of His justice. 
They know that there can be no social recon- 
struction which is not based upon their truth. 
They are rich in the enjoyment of a philosophy 
which accords with the truth of science and the 
demands of faith; a philosophy in which religion 
and economics are met together; a philosophy 
which finds in the moral laws the all-sufficient 
law of social advance. 
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IN MIRTHFUL STRAIN. 

Miss Merrill, a teacher, had trouble with John- 
nie last week. Johnnie had difficulty in doing his 
work, and the authorities finally discovered that 
his sight was defective. Miss Merrill told John- 
nie and sent him home with a note_to his mother. 
He gazed at the note in horror, then at the 
teacher, and burst into tears. The note read: 
“Johnnie has astigmatism; do not let him return 
to school until he has been attended to.” Miss 
Merrill understood his grief better when she re- 
ceived a note from his mother. It read: “I 
don’t know what he done, but I licked him for 
it. I can’t find it on him, and he says he ain’t 
got it; now you better lick him and see if you 
can find it.” 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


American Woolen Mills Tailoring Co. 
E. E. ERBE & CO., Proprietors 


WHOLESALE TAILORS 
From Mill to Men 
Manufacturers of Uniforms 
109 New Montgomery, Corner Mission, 3rd Floor 
TRY OUR $15 SUITS 


Phones—Douglas 2269, Home J 2269 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF Eta 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF CO 


All Office Supply People 


Not Because They’re 
Union-Made 
Clothes 


I want you to come to me for your 
clothes—not because they’re union-made, 
but because they’re Clancy-made. I make 
the best suits that can be built for $22.50, 
and as good at that price as if you paid 
$30 or more somewhere else. The best 
union skilled labor goes into the making of 
them. No living man could turn out better 
clothes than mine for the money. 


$22.50 


Made for you—not a hand-me-down, made 
for anybody. See my $35 Blue Serge Suit 
for $25. 


CLANCY 


Classy Tailor 
992 MARKET ST. 
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It was Abraham Lincoln, the rail-splitter, who 
said: “The strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relation, should be one 
uniting all working people, of all nations, and 
tongues, and kindreds.” 

The English labor members have held their 
usual meeting for the election of officers and the 
transaction of business at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The chairman, Mr. Barnes, having found 
it necessary to retire, his place has been taken 
by J. Ramsay Macdonald.- At the same meeting 
it was decided to ballot for bills in the following 
order: First, the reversal of the Osborne judg- 
ment; second, the right to work bill; third, edu- 
cation administration; fourth, electoral reform; 
fifth, a general eight-hours’ bill; sixth, the pre- 
vention of. the eviction of workmen in trade dis- 
putes; seventh, the nationalization of railways. 

Two hundred and forty-eight railway mail 


clerks at Syracuse, N. Y., took a revolutionary . 


step for Government employees by affiliating with 
the American Federation of Labor, receiving a 
charter and electing and installing officers. 

Broughton Brandenburg, the magazine writer 
and trade-union opponent, was so ill in New York 
City on February 23d that his trial on a charge 
of having forged a $50 check on a bank was in- 
definitely postponed. 

Monroe, Lousiana, has had the same Mayor for 
twelve years and the city has, during that time, 
made an amazing record of progress, chiefly 
through its management of public utilities. When 
A. A. Forsythe became Mayor in 1899, the popu- 
lation was about 4000. It owned property valued 
at about $20,000, and its credit was so bad that 
it could purchase nothing unless it produced the 
immediate cash. Today the population is 10,000, 
and the city owns property valued at $750,000. 
Its taxes are much lower than other cities of the 
State. Included in its ownership are: Nine 
miles of electric car lines, water works, electric 
lighting system, gas well, natatorium, city hos- 
pital, and all the equipment in the way of sewers, 
parks, bridges, school houses and paved streets of 
a modern up-to-date city. All the public-service 
corporations are owned by the people in common. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
which cries out against the boycott on all occa- 
sions when used by labor unions, does not hesi- 
tate to resort to this weapon of warfare itself 
whenever it can do so with advantage. For some 
time this excessively arrogant and wholly unfair 
and untruthful organization has worked a boycott 
against the “International Steam Engineer,” the 
official organ of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, because it has at all times stood for 
what is right and just, and has never advocated 
anything but a square deal. The National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers has sought to injure it by 
attacking its advertising patronage; by boosting 
non-union firms dealing in supplies for the craft; 
by securing a ruling from the Post Office Depart- 
ment that puts the publication to the extra ex- 
pense of several hundred dollars to get individual 
subscriptions from the members of the organiza- 
tion, and by the circulation of insidious false re- 
ports to the detriment of the journal in both its 
circulation and its advertising departments. 

When the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis: meets at Rome next September, repre- 
sentatives of over thirty national and provincial 
associations organized to fight tuberculosis: will 
be present! 
be. represented are the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Trinidad, England, Wales, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, New 
Zealand, Japan, Cape Colony, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chili, Newfoundland, Roumania, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. , : 


Among the association which will 
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WHY LABOR OPPOSES CORRUPTION. 
By Henry W. Bullock of Indianapolis. 

Labor is the “ultimate consumer,” the “goat” 
that must feed on the husks. Capital demands a 
stated dividend and stipulated interest. After 
this is received then wages are paid. If higher 
wages are demanded it is reported that the plant 
is not paying sufficient dividends, hence wages 
cannot be increased: Freight rates are raised— 
the increase is added to the selling price of goods 
so the regular dividends of the manufacturer and 
merchant can be paid and the “consumer,” which 
is the multitudinous mouth of labor, pays the 
increase. Street improvements are made, and 
on account of the paving grafts, at a high price, 
and the regular interest on the investment must 
be paid to the landlord, hence rents must be in- 
creased. The water rates are increased by lobby- 
ing and the control of city officials, and this is 
added to the price of rents. If telephone rates 
are high, the factory, jobbing house and retail 
establishment all add this increase to their fixed 
expenses, and labor pays the bill. These expenses 
for water, gas, electricity, heating and freight 
are all figured in and the dividend declared be- 
fore the manufacturer names the rate of wages 
he can “afford” to pay—tlabor, like the goat, dog 
and cat, takes what is left over. 

The wholesaler and jobber add the passenger 
expense of their drummers to their expense ac- 
count and it all goes into the final cost of articles, 
and labor pays all charges: Hungry mouths and 
empty stomachs cannot afford to parley. 

If there be graft in public administration, in 
erecting and maintaining State institutions, there 
must be taxes levied to pay the bill, and these 
taxes are not paid by the men “higher up,” but 
are paid by the men lower down. The public 
officials act for all, the merchant sells to all, the 
legislator legislates for all, or a few, the preacher 
prays for all, but it is labor that pays for all. 

The cost of armories, the expense of battle- 
ships, bayonets, burnt powder, of braid and tinsel 
—all are paid for by the sons of brawn—all public 
and private expense deducted before labor has 
its meager “share.” 

The “men of means” pay nothing—they only 
add it to the price which men who produce, create 
and consume must pay. 

Labor has no means, methods or opportunities 
for grafting. Labor gives its life, and if there 
is an appeal for a fair reward the answer is the 
bayonet, or judiciary which it pays and supports. 

——E—EE—E———E——EEE 
A SUMMARY OF GOOD REASONS. 

That antagonism which has been supposed to 
exist between women and the ballot has disap- 
peared. That women want to vote upon ques- 
tions that pertain to her welfare as well as to 
that of the male voter, is evidenced by her ac- 
tivity in civic affairs, in educational matters, and 
in her support of woman suffrage. 

Not only does her attitude toward her com- 
munity, in which she does not vote, prove it, but 
statistics from the five States where she does 
vote, prove it. Where she hasn’t it, she is work- 
ing for it, and where she has it, she uses it. 

Here in California, where both houses of the 
Legislature voted by a large majority to submit 
the suffrage amendment to the voters, an edu- 
cational campaign has been undertaken wherein 
the general intelligence of women, the good work 
of the five suffrage States, the force of influence 
of women in a community, the position of women 
in economic work, andthe progress of our coun- 
try at large, ‘will. be. placed before the reading 
public of the State. : 

2 

Labor Commissioner John P. McLaughlin has 
been congratulated by the San Francisco Labor 
Council on his appointment. He has outlined his 
policies, and shows that he is alive to the oppor- 
tunity to do work long neglected. Let each 
reader do all that is possible to: assisti: Bley 


“You look particularly happy today,” said Citi- 
man. “I am,” replied Subbubs. “I’ve just suc- 
ceeded in getting our leading lady to sign for 
another season.” “I didn’t know you were in 
the theatrical business.” “I’m not. I refer to 
our cook.” 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 


O’Farrell Street bet. 

New Or phe 111 Powell and Stockton 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
Most Positively Last Week 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


FRA ELBERTUS OF THE “PHILISTINE,” IN NEW 
HEART-TO-HEART TALKS, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH A GREAT NEW SHOW. 
THE FOUR HUNTINGS in the merry tomfoolery 
“The Fool House”; MIKE BERNARD and WILLIE 
WESTON; MR. & MRS. JIMMIE BARRY in “At 
Hensfoot Corner”; “THE FIRE COMMISSIONER”; 
EMPIRE COMEDY FOUR; WALTER GRAHAM and 
HIS MANIKIN MUSIC HALL; BIRD MILLMAN and 
her premiere wire artists; and the Novelty of The 


Age 
DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES 
Secured Expressly for the Orpheum Circuit. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician, 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 


es X¢.Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Jam Pen’ and Secs: 2593 Mission’ St., mear 22d. 


All_ watch repairing war- 
Webbie Rinks ranted for 2 years. 


SNE 
DEMAND 
THE BRAND 


PATRONIZE 


ONLY THOSE 


NICKELODEONS 


A 
Moving Picture Shows 
Displaying this Label in the Ticket Office 


It Means to Us What Your 
Label Means to You 


IR 


_ Moving Picture Operators’ Union 
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MUSICIANS MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. ; 
The regular weekly meeting of the board of 


directors was held last Tuesday, February 28th, 


President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Application of Miss Grace Harman laid over 
one week. 

Admitted to full membership from transfer: A. 
Bernadelli and Morton Bendell. 

Admitted to membership on examination: A. 
Vanucca, drums. 

Reinstated: W. 
J. A. Raynes. 

A. Ellis, Local No. 310, and W. Hinchcliffe, 
Local No. 310, are reported playing a two-weeks’ 
engagement at the Savoy with the Midnight Sons 
Co. W. H. Humiston, Local No. 15, is reported 
playing at the Orpheum for two weeks. 

Members having gold or silver plating done 
are requested to ask for the shop card of the 
Jewelry Workers of America, Local No. 31, as 
that particular line of work should be done by 
members of that craft. 

Dues and assessments for the first quarter, 
amounting to $5.25, are now due and payable to 
A. S. Morey, financial secretary, and will become 
delinquent on March 31, 1911. There are two 
death assessments of 25 cents each, levied on ac- 
count of the deaths of J. E. Spink and E. Magnus. 
Dues, $1.50; death assessments, 50 cents; strike 
assessments, January Ist to April Ist, $3.25. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held on Thursday, March 9th, at 1 p. m. at head- 
quarters. There will be important business be- 
fore the meeting, and members are requested to 
attend. 

Price has been made for the Holy Ghost Cele- 
bration in Oakland next May—One and one-half 
hours’ playing on Saturday night and from 8 a. m. 
to 2 p. m. on Sunday, $10 per man, regular leader; 
Sunday only, $7 per man, regular leader. 

Members wishing any change of address to 
appear in the new quarterly address book will 
please have the same in the office before March 
15, 1911. 

Permission granted members to play with ama- 
teur orchestra for benefit in Alameda, at regular 
rates. 

Members of regular orchestras are requested 
to pay particular attention to the steward’s re- 
port, and see that the same is mailed promptly 
each week. 


Wenzel, F. R. Gantt, G. Jarve, 


ee 
MAKING A LOCOMOTIVE. 

A young lady once visited the Baldwin Loco- 
motive works and then told how a locomotive is 
made. 

“You pour,” she said, “a lot of sand into a lot 
of boxes, and you throw old stove lids and things 
into a furnace, and then you empty the molten 
stream into a hole in the sand, and everybody 
yells and swears. Then you pour it out and let it 
cool and pound it, and then you put it in a thing 
that bores holes in it. Then you screw it to- 
gether and paint it and put steam in it, and it 
goes splendidly, and they take it to a drafting 
room and make a blue print of it. But one thing 
I forgot—they have to make a boiler. One man 
gets inside and one outside, and they pound 
frightfully, and then they tie it to the other 
things, and you ought to see it go!” 

. —_—__—_@—___—_. 

The teacher asked the little boy his 
“Jule,” replied the lad. “You musn’t say ‘Jule, 
explained the teacher. ‘You must say ‘Julius.’” 
Then she asked the next little boy his name, and 
he piped up, good and loud, “Billious.” 

——_————-@——_ 

Superstition: 
Ot 


name. 
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Modern “Do you think dreams 
are unlucky?” “They certainly are if they come 
in office hours.” 
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This is Actually the Greatest 
Men’s Clothing Offer of 
the Present Moment 


Suits and Overcoats 


ror $1 125 


(Union Made) 


All the latest winter fabrics shown in the 
assortment. Every suit GUARANTEED 
to be absolutely satisfactory. 


We assert that you will save from $3.25 
to $13.25 on any one of these suits or over- 
coats which you might buy. 


THE SPRING GOODS ARE CROWD- 
ING THE WINTER LINES OUT! 


5. N. WOOD & CO. 


The Satisfactory Union Store. 
Cor. Market and 4th Streets 


SHORTENING THE HOURS OF LABOR. 
There are in Milwaukee a great many bridge 
tenders employed by the city on the numerous 
bridges that span the rivers. Heretofore these 
men had been on duty long, consecutive hours, 
with short periods of rest. The administration, 
realizing the need of improvement, has revised 
their schedule of hours. Heretofore they were 
on duty seventy-two consecutive hours with 
twenty-four hours off. Thus they were com- 
pelled to spend all the seventy-two hours in and 
about their little shacks on or near the bridges. 
The new schedule permits them twelve hours on 
duty and twelve hours off, thus permitting them 
to go to their homes. 
es 
“How many children have you?” 
tourist affably. “I dunno exactly,” 
tired-looking woman. 
for certain. Willie’s 


asked the 
answered the 
“You don’t know?” “Not 

gone fishin’, Tommy’s 
breakin’ a colt, George’s borrowed his father’s 
shotgun to go huntin’ and Emeralda Ann is 
thinkin’ of elopin’. I never know how many I’ve 
got till supper time comes, so’s I can count ’em.” 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Cerciat’s Laundry, 1045 McAllister. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Anselmo.Dairy, 659 Francisco. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgomery 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

A. B. Sanborn died im Sacramento early last 
Sunday morning from blood poisoning. He had 
been employed as proofreader in the State Print- 
ing Office. A native of California and fifty-four 
years of age, Mr. Sanborn was one of the best- 
known local printers. He had served the organi- 
zation in various capacities. Both as a job 
printer and a newspaper man he proved his 
worth, and he had worked in several San Fran- 
cisco offices. Mr. Sanborn was the first president 
of Sacramento Federated Trades Council. Sev- 
eral years ago he won a valuable prize in a 
literary competition for the best essay on the 
money question, then prominently before the 
public. Sacramento Typographical Union and 
the State Printing Office sent beautiful floral 
pieces to the funeral services last Wednesday 
afternoon. The deceased was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles. He is survived by his wife, a son 
and a daughter, all of whom have the sympathy 
of the printing fraternity in their great loss. 


ee 

Last Sunday’s meeting was well attended. The 
members came in out of the snow. 

There was considerable discussion over the 
executive committee’s proposition to change the 
election laws so that a secret ballot could be 
obtained. The sentiment was in favor of secrecy, 
for it was shown that no member would be injured 
and some helped by such legislation. Two or 
three proposed amendments were offered and 
referred back to the executive committee in order 
that they might be incorporated in the subject 
matter for resubmission at the next meeting. 

The new Labor Temple was indorsed by unani- 
mous vote. The executive committee favored 
the payment of $10,000 in varying sums from 
time to time, and $2000 will be paid on July Ist 
next. In another column will be found a circular 
dealing with the tentative plans. 

George Gunrey of Los Angeles acknowledged 
the payment of $400 for the men on strike, and 
thanked the union for its consistent financial 
support. 

A circular letter from Denver Typographical 
Union outlining a plan for closer affiliation 
among the unions of the printing trades was 
referred to the executive committee for con- 
sideration. 

J. W. Mullen reported the result of his visit 
to Sacramento in the interests of No. 21 to ad- 
vance legislation dealing with text books. 

The sum of $10 was ordered paid to the Horace 
Greeley Memorial Committee, provided New 
York Typographical Union gives its indorsement. 

The vote was unanimous in opposition to the 
universal label idea. A referendum vote of unions 
is being conducted by the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 

A strong protest was ordered forwarded to Sac- 
ramento against the bill giving the Governor 
power to appoint the State Printer. Last Mon- 
day night the mailers took similar action. 

President White was instructed to appoint a 
committee of seven to revise the scale of prices 
of newspaper and machine offices. A _ similar 
motion dealing with job offices was laid over 
until the next meeting, when it will be consid- 
ered right after initiation. 

M. Jochner, R. Bessac, R. L. Smith, C. T. 
Wells, Katherine G. Brown, J. DuP. Adams and 
William Neely (apprentice) applied for member- 
ship. The committee will meet at headquarters 
on Monday evening, March 13th. 

J. Cronin and J. P. Olwell, Jr., were trans- 
ferred from the apprentice to the journeyman list. 
Ernest O. Darr (apprentice) and J. F. Rhodes 
were elected. The last two and M. Kalich were 
obligated. 


The Ex-Delegates’ Association of California 
will meet at 787 Market street next Sunday after- 
noon, March Sth, at 2 p.m. All ex-delegates are 
cordially invited to attend. 


Friday, March 3, 1911. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco’ Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 


ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com-. 


mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 

Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 

meets at call of chairman, Headquarters phones, 

Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 4—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Beers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 

app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hadars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet list and 38d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

ee 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Biogen Zeanera—mcet 38d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—-Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays in afternoon, other Fridays in evening, 
at 395 Franklin. S. T. Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 2464 California. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3a Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
1st and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2a 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet ist and 3a Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
avin Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
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Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters, same place. 

Hatters—C. Davis, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. . 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet lst Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Rete: No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
22 ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
-Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet,at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 


Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 


East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
816 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
Pov eae cr sha Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
16 th. 
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Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet 24 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, -No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple: 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
1 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave, 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Geugh. 

poe awe 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 


Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Former Governor Charles S. Thomas of Colo- 
rado is in New York, brought there by the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage League for a series of addresses 
in support of votes for women. He declares that 
woman’s suffrage has worked well in Colorado. 
“T look at it,” he says, “from a cold-blooded, 
practical standpoint, and while it has not revo- 
lutionized the world, as its advocates came very 
near claiming it would do, it has certainly done 
a great deal of good. If universally adopted it 
would accomplish a great deal, but I am frank to 
say that I do not think that condition will ever 
arrive. The women voters and office holders 
have unquestionably raised the political and so- 
cial level of Colorado.” 


When the compilers of a weighty encyclopedia 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, wanted an article on the 
death and burial customs of the American In- 
dians, they just naturally wrote to Miss Mary 
Alicia Owen. She’s a great collector of Indian 
relics, noted writer on all things pertaining to 
the Indians, councillor of the American Folklore 
Society, honorary member of the English Folk- 
lore Society, and retiring president of the Mis- 
souri Folklore Society. 


Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, wife of the Governor of 
Kansas, and Mrs. W. A. Johnson, wife of the 
Supreme Justice of the State Supreme Court, 
have registered their names as lobbyists for the 
women’s suffrage constitution amendment. The 
law of that State requires all lobbyists to be reg- 
istered, and many of the leading women in Kan- 
sas have already inscribed their names. 


One of the Cincinnati newspapers makes a 
comment which would seem to contradict the 
statement that women can have anything they 
ask for without the ballot. It says that in the 
past most of the bills which women have pre- 
sented to the Legislature have never been heard 
from, and therefore the various suffrage clubs of 
Cincinnati are planning a campaign before the 
next election. 

Miss Ida Rauh is chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Women’s Trade Union League 
in Chicago, a committee which has just been 
organized with a view of informing working 
women about the laws which effect them that 
they may thoroughly understand not only their 
own legal status but also how they may be best 
able to secure legislation for their own benefit. 
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THE NEW LABOR TEMPLE. 

Committees representing the San Francisco 
Labor Council are meeting with splendid suc- 
cess in their advocacy of plans to erect a perma- 
nent home for the labor movement. This is a 
copy of a circular sent out: : 

“To Trade Unionists: The time has come 
when the San Francisco Labor Council finds it 
necessary to build a permanent home. The lease 
on the present inadequate structure on Four- 
teenth street, near Mission, has but a short time 
to run. Within the next two years it will ex- 
pire, and then other quarters must be secured. 

“With all the disadvantages pertaining to the 
central body’s quarters, erected shortly after the 
fire of 1906, it is well to direct attention to the 
excellent financial showing. 

“The building was opened on November 1, 1906. 
Seven unions contributed the sum vf $10,000. The 
cost of the building was $7440.95, and the sum of 
$2239.83 was expended for furniture and fixtures. 
The capitalization was $75,000. 

“There are bonds to pay two of the unions re- 
ferred to, amounting to $2500. Not only have 
bonds amounting to $7500 been redeemed in a 
little over four years, but the following figures 
showing surpluses will prove more than inter- 
esting: 1907-1908, $3004.60; 1909, $1842.13; 1910, 
$1869.28; 1911, $1554.77. It should be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that there are only four 
halls and eight offices in the building at 316 
Fourteenth street. If we had a structure of our 
own adequate for the needs of the present day, 
and for the growth of the movement that is 
bound to take place, we would have one of the 
finest investments in the land. 

“The directors of the’ Hall Association, acting 
in conjunction with the officers and a special 
committee of the Labor Council, have decided 


to purchase a lot on the corner of Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. The dimensions are: 150 feet on 
Sixteenth, and 90 feet on Capp. It is admirably 
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suited for our purpose. The location is central 
and easily reached from all parts of the city. The 
central body has approved the recommendation 
of this special committee, and ordered the pur- 
chase of this piece of ground. In addition, bor- 
ings have been made to ascertain whether the 
land was of the character suited to bear a heavy 
structure. It was found that it is ideal in this re- 
spect. 

“At first the sum of $40,000 was asked for this 
lot, but the very low figure of $35,000 has been 
secured. The size and location make the pur- 
chase a splendid investment, and, as security for 
$35,000, it could not be improved upon. We feel 
that we are fortunate in closing such a deal, es- 
pecially with the upward trend in the real estate 
market since San Francisco was selected as the 
site of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

“The Labor Council asks, through its represen- 
tatives, for money from affiliated unions to carry 
on this enterprise. It has been decided to pay 4 
per cent interest on all money expended in the 
purchase of bonds. They will be secured in the 
best possible way by investment in real estate 
and a permanent Class A building worthy of the 
labor movement. Four per cent is the very best 
interest paid and is a little higher than is paid by 
one or two of our leading savings banks. 

“The strength of the trade-union movement in 
San Francisco, the need of up-to-date quarters 
and halls for meeting purposes, added to the audi- 
torium that will be a feature of the new building, 
make the proposition here submitted gilt-edged. 
It is impossible to lose. 

“Attention might be directed briefly to the 
building that houses the Building Trades Council. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, the re- 
ceipts from all sources amounted to $33,143.22. 
The expenditures were $20,221.65. The gain for 
the year was $12,921.57, a profit equivalent to 40 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET ST RE ET Opposite Stockton St. 


= San Francisco’s Union Shoe Store 


SEE THE WONDERFULVALUES 


WE ARE OFFERING AT OUR GREAT SALE 


Hundreds of styles of shoes made of all leathers (for work and 
for dress wear) offered at prices that mean a saving to you of 


from 50c to $1.50 on each pair purchased. 
TO SECURE SOME GREAT VALUES in Dependa- 
ble Footwear see our Marvelous Window Display. 


Here we illustrate one of our many 


Great Specials: 


MEN’S BOX CALF BLUCHERS 


Broad Toes, ‘‘Nature Shape”’ 
| Leather Lined, Full Weight, DoubleSoles. 


A Comfortable Shoe of Durabil- 
ity— every pair Union Stamped. 
Sale PLIGG. nccccv. ccccacccrctonevarseodes 


per cent. There is absolutely no doubt that this 
i 
The Store of 
“Honest Qualities”’ 
IF YOU WANT 
{it | | 


{ of our people- 
| reached from the Richmond, the. Mission. or the 
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A. G. CLEMENT 


Merchant Tailor 
HAS NOW UNIONIZED HIS TWO STORES 
914 Market and 270 Market 


SUITS TO ORDER $25 UP 


can be duplicated by the enterprise upon which 
we have embarked, and that it is not improbable 
that the excellent showing can be exceeded. 

“Another point that is worthy of especial men- 
tion is the outlook. Not only is the interest rate 
an attraction, but it is the positive experience of 
the present officers of the Hall Association, and 
further proved by the building of our brethren 
of the Building Trades, that it will not be very 
many years until the rents from offices, halls and 
the auditorium will repay the original expendi- 
ture, thus leaving free, owned by the unions 
themselves, a structure at once an ornament to 
the city and a permanent home for the move- 
ment. 

“Tt is contemplated to build in the best possible 
manner. Over $150,000 will be spent to achieve 
this end. Elaborate offices and halls, for which 
there is such a demand at this time that we find 
ourselves unable to meet it, combined with the 
large auditorium that will rent easily for meetings 
of all kinds, will surely be money-makers. 

“The San Francisco Labor Council asks you to 
invest every dollar possible in this enterprise. 
It is your enterprise. It will mean a suitable 
home for your organization, meeting halls of an 
up-to-date character, and every convenience that 
rightly belongs to the present day. 

“Another thought upon which emphasis can 
well be laid is the fact that your own building 
will be managed by the men and women whom 
you know in the ranks of labor, those who will— 
and have—given of their services freely in mak- 
ing a financial success of the present building on 
Fourteenth street, and who are prepared to do 
the same for the Labor Temple that will grace 
the corner of Sixteenth and Capp streets. 

“In a few short sentences we epitomize the 
reasons why you should enter heartily into the 
plan here outlined: 

“1. The location is all that could be desired, 
Sixteenth and Capp streets. 

“2. The size of the lot is 150 feet on Sixteenth, 
and 90 feet on Capp. 

“3. The highest rate of interest will be paid 
for the money—4 per cent. 

“4. The permanent nature of the proposition 
makes investments gilt-edged. 

“5. There is pressing need for a real Labor 
Temple, as compared to the one now occupied. 

“6. There are a sufficient number of applica- 
tions now for offices and halls to ensure a steady 
and large income. 

“7, Unions are paying out thousands of dol- 
lars into the pockets of the landlords of this city 
for offices and halls. Why not pay this vast sum 
into our own pockets? 

“8. Not only will we have protection for our 
money, but a reserve of power in the years to 
come in the form of alot and building that will 
be. worth nearly double the amount we pay for it. 
This is a fair statement in view of the increase 
in real estate on all the principal streets of San 
Francisco. ne. 

“9. The ideal location suits a large, majority 
The new Labor Temple can be’ 


down-town sections of the city by the car lines 


} that travel by Mission and Sixteenth streets.” 


